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paratively unknown "world peace treaty" of the kings 
of England, France, and Spain, October 2, 1518, and 
also an account of international arbitration during the 
middle ages. The fifth chapter treats the transition of 
modern times to a beginning of pacifistic traditions in 
the churches and sects, such as the Moravian Brothers 
and the Quakers. • The author shows the influences of 
this movement upon individuals, such as Erasmus, 
Thomas More, Sebastian Franck. Later chapters deal 
with the beginning of international law under Suarez, 
Gentili, Grotius. There is an account of pacifist litera- 
ture in France and Germany and of plans for interna- 
tional organization such as those of Campanella, Cruce, 
Sully. The last chapter deals with the Peace of West- 
phalia. 

We are glad to give this review of a review, for we 
are acquainted with various aspects of Dr. Lange's 
ability. Our readers will be interested to know some- 
thing of the nature of his labors in this field. We shall 
all look forward with interest to the completed work. 



THE INEVITABLE REPUDIATION 

The meaning of November 2 is very plain. Thirty- 
eight out. of the forty-eight States of the American 
Union voted overwhelmingly that day that Warren G. 
Harding, Eepublican candidate for President, should be 
the Chief Executive of the United States, beginning 
March 4, 1921. Since the campaign conducted by the 
various candidates, particularly by the Eepublican and 
Democratic leaders, involved primarily two issues, 
namely, Mr. Wilson's administration and Mr. Wilson's 
Covenant of the League of Nations, this sweeping vote 
for Mr. Harding must mean two things : First, that the 
American people are tired of the Wilson Administra- 
tion ; second — since Mr. Cox said, "I am for going in," 
and Mr. Harding said, "I am for staying out" — that 
they do not want his League of Nations. 

The Advocate op Peace is not especially concerned 
with Mr. Wilson's administration; but with his pro- 
posed Covenant of the League of Nations we are vitally 
concerned. • It has been our attempt to examine and to 
explain this Covenant. We have found it to be wrong 
in principle, contrary to the teachings of history, and a 
menace to the peace of the world. We believe, and we 
have expressed our belief, that those portions of the so- 
called league deemed most vital by Mr. Wilson should 
for such reasons be repudiated. The vote of November 2 
is a greater repudiation than we had dared to hope for. 

And yet just such a repudiation was inevitable. May 
1, 1919, the editor of this magazine, returning from five 
months of most distressing contacts with the antago- 
nistic personalities around the peace conferees in Paris, 



wrote aboard the ship, and subsequently published in 
the Advocate of Peace for May, 1919, an article en- 
titled "The Blur that is Paris." In that article he said : 

"Mr. Wilson chafes under the restraint of precedents, 
in consequence of which he aims to belittle their im- 
portance. He criticizes the lawyers. He ignores the 
achievements of justice. He appeals over the heads of 
Grotius, Vattel, and the long line of the constructive 
great and able, to the passions of the untrained. While 
attempting to eject the trained diplomats out of one 
door he has let the untrained politicians in at the other. 
With the phrases 'common council,' 'open covenants 
openly arrived at,' 'democracy and humanity' upon his 
lips, he is standing for a superstate with powers of exe- 
cution for the will of the few, indeed for the exercise 
of his own will. He is aiming to set up an alliance of 
the dominating few with no regard for the essential 
organs of law or justice. The decisions in Paris are not 
the decisions of the' Conference; they are the decisions 
of the 'Big Three.' . . . When one remembers that 
the Covenant for the League of Nations provides for the 
abrogation of the long line of arbitration treaties set up 
especially through the last hundred years, for the abro- 
gation of the Wilson-Bryan treaties, for the disestablish- 
ment of existing international law, and when one recalls 
the importance of such law, especially in democracies, 
the smudge that is Paris does not lighten, it deepens." 

We heard Mr. Wilson confess in Paris that his league 
is a League to Enforce Peace. . For us that was enough. 
We saw its doom so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, for we knew that the American people would 
never support a scheme so contrary to the history of 
American policy. 

We condemned the principle of a League to Enforce 
Peace as far back as August, 1915. We stated editor- 
ially then what seemed to us to be ten irrefutable objec- 
tions to any international police force. The demand 
for that number of the Advocate of Peace exhausted 
the edition. 

Again and again we have tried to show, throughout 
the war and since, that any league to enforce peace is 
and by its very nature must be a league for war. In 
March, 1920, our leading editorial dealt at length with 
this theme under the caption "An Alliance to Enforce 
Peace, a War Alliance." In that editorial we gave four- 
teen reasons why any alliance to enforce peace is imprac- 
ticable as an agency for international peace. Our col- 
umns are open; but no one has submitted a refutation 
of those fourteen reasons. 

But that is not all. The history of the American 
Peace Society is one long opposition to any league to 
enforce peace. For nearly a century it has repudiated 
the idea. But neither is this all. The history of this 
more perfect union of forty-eight free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent States, since those summer months of 1787, 
when the whole idea of a league to enforce peace between 
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the States of the American Union was cast into outer 
darkness forever, has itself been one long, living protest 
against any such conception of the settlement of disputes 
between States. The results of November 2, therefore, 
need cause no surprise to any one familiar with Amer- 
ican history. The repudiation was inevitable. 



THE PERMANENT COURT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

Foetunatelt with unusual promptitude authorita- 
tive expositions of the methods and the achievements 
of the Advisory Committee of Jurists who framed the 
plan for a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
now before the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, are appearing. Just as we go to press, which 
precludes any adequate notice in this issue of the Advo- 
cate, comes a report and commentary by James Brown 
Scott, published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Dr. Scott sat with this committee of 
jurists, acting as adviser to Mr. Elihu Eoot, and on 
occasion he participated in the proceedings. In his in- 
troduction to the detailed and documented history of 
the jurists' conference he has given a precise chronicle 
of the steps that led up to it, described its personnel, 
recorded the formal speeches at its opening, and also 
outlined the method by which its rules of procedure 
were defined. Then come concise, graphic narratives as 
to how, from day to day, the various plans submitted 
were debated, and how ultimately the Eoot-Phillimore 
plan became the core of the final agreement now before 
the League's delegates. Jurist and layman alike will 
find in this inclusive work a model of reporting, fully 
documented. It is enriched with a commentary replete 
in knowledge and illuminated by the experience of a 
man who was technical delegate of the United States to 
the Second Hague Conference of 1907 and to the Con- 
ference of Paris, 1919. 

Prom The Hague, edited by M. Albert de Lapradelle, 
has come the text, in Prench and in English, of the 
report to the Council of the League with which the 
jurists concluded their advisory labors. In it will be 
found, for the benefit of the Council and such other per- 
sons as may be privileged to read it, the history of the 
process by which these jurisconsults examined Article 14 
of the Covenant of the League, and built upon its re- 
quest to devise a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice their own scheme for giving the article effective 
form. These jurisconsults trace the origin of the plan 
and its relation to the conferences at The Hague. They 
credit the five powers (Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and Switzerland) with having contrib- 
uted valuable suggestions in the plan for such a court. 



Following this historical introduction, the report de- 
scribes point by point the problems that arise as to or- 
ganization of such a court, the method of electing 
judges, the court's competence, and its procedure. Sup- 
plementing the discussion, the jurists lay before the 
Council the resolutions they passed, first recommending 
early summoning of a new interstate conference to carry 
on the work of the first two conferences of The Hague, 
and, second, recommending that leading international 
law associations be invited to aid in preparing draft 
plans for the business of this conference, which is to be 
called the Conference for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law. 



UNIVERSITIES AS PEACE-MAKERS 

Sir Eobert Falconee, president of the University 
of Toronto, at the educational conferences held in 
connection with the inauguration of Michigan Univer- 
sity's new president, discussed the important theme of 
"The University and International Eelationships." His 
main thesis is that "there has been in existence for hun- 
dreds of years a league which is inevitably international 
in principle and operation." Moreover, "no political 
argument gave this league its being and no political 
veto can abolish it, for scholarship is international, and 
while it survives it must continue to be international." 
The league he reveres and trusts is "the league of uni- 
versities," including, of course, in this all higher insti- 
tutions of learning, whatever they may be called. 

When the universities of a country become distinctly 
nationalistic, as they were in Germany prior to the war, 
in his opinion, they err. They have their duties in pro- 
tection of a national culture, but no less obligatory is 
the internationalism of scholarship, whether scientific 
or cultural. 

Conceding the thesis as valid, what, then, must uni- 
versities do? At least three paths open up in which to 
walk, says this Canadian : 

"They may continue the mutually profitable inter- 
change of students between one country and another; 
they may call outstanding teachers of one country to 
hold chairs in another, and they may train their stu- 
dents to become genuinely human, to possess those intel- 
lectual, moral, and social virtues which' distinguish man 
as man." 

May we venture to suggest another? They should 
prepare, as never before, to inform students and pro- 
fessors alike as to the history of man's efforts to substi- 
tute the reign of law for the reign of force. They should 
make quite impossible, to illustrate, such a divided state 
of opinion within the academic world as has been dis- 
closed in the United States during the discussion of the 



